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| GRAFTON'S New Publications | 
MODERN PUBLIC LIBRARIES: 
THEIR PLANNING AND DESIGN 


By E. H. Asmpurner, B,Arch., F.R.I.B.A., A.L.Struct.E. Demy 8vo. Illus, 

Cloth. Pp. 192. 16 Plates and 12 folding Plans. Price £1 5s. Od. net 
The work particularly directs attention to the design and equipment of modern English municipal 
examples. Modern libraries are described and illustrated and such criticisms are offered as seem 
likely to be of assistance to future designers. The book covers a field which has been largely 
neglected for many years and, at a time which may well prove to be the lull —— jot cay 
of intense building activity, the information it gives cannot fail to prove of essen’ ue to 
architects and librarians alike. 


PHILOSOPHY OF CLASSIFICATION 


By A. Broaprrecp, M.A. (City Reference Library, Leicester). Cloth. Demy 


8vo. Pp. vi. 112. 12s. 6d. net 
The logic of classification tends, perhaps, to become and unduly circumscribed in 
theoretical librarianship. The present work aims to do more j to the subtleties of the subject, 


and to indicate a few of its wides bearings. Current views are critically estimated, in the spirit 
of controversy which is essential fo the continued existence of any serious study. To those students 
who not only desire to practise classification successfully, but feel impelled (or are required) to 
go somewhat more searchingly into classification as a mental instrument, this book suggests 
where some of the problems lie, and what principles will help to clarify thought about them. 


IN THE PRESS 
LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION. By E. J. Carnet. 
With an Introduction by Raymond Irwin. 10s. 6d. net 
AN INTRODUCTION TO LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION. 
7th Edition. By W. C. Berwick SAYERS 12s. 6d, net 


SUBJECT INDEX OF BOOKS 
PUBLISHED UP TO AND INCLUDING 1880. A—Z 
By R. A. Peppre (author of “ Place Names in Imprints,” “ Railway Literature, 
1556-1830,” “ Fifteenth Century Books,” “ National eg hies,”” etc., etc.) 
Fourth Series at £12 12s. Od. net per copy. Roy. 8vo. Cloth. 7 xvi. 860. 
A strictly limited edition. Prospectus with Specimen Page on Application. 
£ ese eS IT and III can still be supplied at £81 10s, Od. net the set. Postage will 


A TABULATION OF LIBRARIANSHIP 


Classified Tables for the Arrangement of all Types of Material relating to Libraries of all Kinds 


By James D. Stewart (Bermondsey Public Libraries). Cloth. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. 250 £1 15s. Od. net 
A work for Post-war Service; New Buildings; New, Extended and Special Services ; 
ny ray Inter-Library Relations ; Organised Management and Information. 
Plan the reconstruction of your Library service systematically with the aid of Stewart's 
TABULATION OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 
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Editorial 

Tus month the President of the Library Association for 1946 leaves his office. It was notable 
in the first place for his Inaugural at Birmingham in February, where the Lord Mayor and 
distinguished public men of Birmingham joined with the Association to do honour to Mr. 
Cashmore. He has presided throughout the year at the Council meetings with conspicuous 
success; he has made journeys to Switzerland and France, the most recent being the 
U.N.E.S.C.O. meeting there. He has attended many Association meetings, addressed many 
public gatherings at libraries, has served on several enquiries, and been the representative 
of his libraries at several important conferences. He has found time to address library 
schools, to carry on considerable correspondence and, in general, to sustain on the best level 
the tradition of the Presidency. As he is very near retirement into private life—his successor 
at Birmingham has been appointed—the good wishes of our readers will be joined with 
those of the many library workers for his future. 


AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


* 


The eleétion of the Library Association Council has not caused any severe surprise. 
Mr. J. D. Reynolds and Mr. A. B. Paterson are new Members of Council ; Mr. J. T. Gillett, 
who for three years has been President of the A.A.L., leaves the Council, as does Mr. G. V. R. 
Hayward, who since 1938 has been Chairman of the Education Committee and the most 
strenuous worker for the training of librarians. The results illustrate the uncertainty of public 
favour. This is a quite interesting phenomenon. The highest number of votes cast is 1,151 


—out of a voting strength of possibly from five to six thousand. 
* 


It is indicative of our lack of penetrative power as a profession that N.A.L.G.O. was able 
to set up a committee, on local government in the community, which is especially directed 
to the work of the Public Relations Officer and Information Departments, and yet omit 
to place upon it the only officer in the average municipality who has continuous experience 
both of public relations and of the purveying of information. There may be reasons for this 
which are invisible to ordinary people. In the first place, it may be that N.A.L.G.O. sees in 
the office of public relations the chance of providing a new series of municipal officers, for 
of course it is clear that if a Public Relations Officer is employed he will need an office and a 
staff. Some have noticed, for example, that since towns have gone into estate management 
on a large scale the work of the Borough Valuer, which was essentially that of determining the 
assessable value of properties and was often done by a qualified member of the Borough 
Accountant’s staff, has developed into the Borough Valuer’s Department, with a relatively 
large Staff, a works department, estate management department, with architects, draughtsmen, 
accountants, clerks of works and a large body of workmen. The Public Relations Officer’s 
Department may develop in the same way. This may be a great advantage to the community ; 
we hope it will be so. That is no reason for the ignoring of the work of the central reference 
library of most towns, which for at least forty years has provided information, with trained 
people to give it, on every possible matter on which a public relations officer could be ex- 
petted to give information. To be effective he must have behind him a great reference library, 
unless his information is to be confined to the simplest civic matters, and most of this can 
be dealt with by the existing reference libraries. There is no suggestion, we imagine, of 
duplication for this service. What really is needed in the community to-day is a library of 
municipal reference material, as was suggested by the 1917 Library Association Conference. 
If attached to this there could be an officer, direétly responsible to the Town Clerk (who is 
the only ultimate judge of what it is wise to publicize in any town), with the training of a 
librarian, a flair for journalism, and capacity for public speaking which the average librarian 
possesses in a greater degree than do his brother municipal officers, the result would be 
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obtained. The world is suffering everywhere from the rush to provide new offices and officers 
to do duties which are already being done, and effectively done, by existing agencies. The 
multiplicity of library societies, to which one of our correspondents refers this month, is an 
example in our own profession of this tendency. 

* * * 

The textbook problem is becoming more acute every week. We have just received a 
note from a librarian who has received a letter from an undergraduate at one of the univer- 
sities, asking for certain very expensive textbooks to be reserved for him on coming down for 
the Christmas vacation. The inevitable reply, that it is impossible to reserve these books for 
people who live outside a particular town, was sent. It is a pity that this inevitability now 
occurs. Unfortunately the student requires a book not for reference only but for long and 
continuous study. Most libraries, even if they are large ones, have only a few copies of any 
textbook. Certain very unpleasant results accrue. A few students, we are told, borrow text- 
books and then “ lose” them, and quite willingly pay the cost of the alleged loss. This we 
understand is met in one or two places by charging twice the original cost of the book ; but 
even that money payment will not replace books that are no longer available from the book- 
seller. Again, some libraries have had to abandon the bespeaking of books altogether, as 
it means tying up important volumes. There may be other solutions, but it would appear 
to us that for the time being all books which are in popular examination syllabuses should 
be transferred to the reference library and be made available throughout the day for the 
student who can attend. They will thus be at the disposal of several ingtead of the one person 
who would lock them up in his own home. We should like to hear the opinions of our 
readers, and accounts of their experience in handling this, the most difficult question in book 
supply at the moment. * * * * * 


We receive many letters from overseas correspondents. This is the time of the year when 
there are many exchanges of greetings, and sometimes more than greetings, with our American, 
commonwealth and colonial friends. Although here at home the austerity of the peace is as 
severe in some ways as it was during the war, the various shortages from which we suffer 
should not be exaggerated. The statement so frequently made by political speakers, that they 
are more severe than in the worst days of the war, is merely untrue: we have at least peace, 
and at present enough to eat, and no-one is entirely unclothed. It is in this spirit that we 
approach this Christmas and the New Year ; and for the happiness and prosperity of librarians 
in both, we express our best wishes. 

A curious case has arisen of a young librarian who applied for the chief librarianship 
of a well-known suburban borough. He was recommended for appointment by the appro- 
priate committee. The recommendation, however, was referred back by the council. The 
committee, after an interval, again met and renewed their recommendation. On the strength 
of this the young librarian resigned his former position, only to find a week or so later that 
what he had thought to be a certainty was not so, that the council has thrown out the recom- 
mendation and forthwith promoted to the position a member of their own staff. The council, 
of course, aéted within its legal right ; but it is a sorry episode, and may be taken as a serious 
warning to librarians never to resign the office they hold until the office they hope to secure 
has been placed in their hands by the council itself and bolted by a letter from the Town Clerk. 

* * * 


A very interesting feature of the library schools that have been established is that in 
many of them the number of men students equals that of women. Under the new scales that 
are now available for librarians, as for other municipal officers, for the first time in our lives 
the average librarian will be paid a salary on which he can hope to live and marry and live 
a life at least equal to that enjoyed by the skilled artisan. It is such a short time since the 
average library assistant received pay that compared unfavourably with that of the road 
sweeper and dustman. He has now parity with the junior staffs of other departments, at least 
in theory. Some authorities are following their traditional practice of being as niggardly as 
possible in the application of the scales, but with time and perseverance it is hoped that 
ne 0 will be able to reach the prospeéts which at any rate are held out for the future by 
the charter. 
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The Subject Index 
By N. K. Frrsy, F.L.A. 


“ THERE is no matter conneéted with the administration of a public library which can vie, 
in point of importance, with the charaéter and the condition of its catalogues.” So States 
Edward Edwards in ‘ Memoirs of Libraries,” and he continues—‘ However liberal its 
accessibility, however able its chief, however numerous and well trained its staff, however 
large and well seleéted its store of books it will fall lamentably short of the true standards 
of a good Library if its catalogues be not (1) well constructed, (2) well kept up with the 
growth of the colleétion, and (3) thoroughly at the command of its frequenters.” 

The classified card catalogue may completely fulfil the first two requirements and yet 
fall ‘‘ lamentably short ” of the last because of the shortcomings of its subje& index. Without 
a full and up-to-date index, a classified catalogue is like a locked Victorian diary, which holds 
the answer to your queries, if only you had the key. Work upon the index, like woman’s 
work, is never done and there is the temptation, once the main index has been made and 
the sub-divisions indexed, to regard each book subsequently catalogued and classified as 
falling into a class already Presto. by a wider heading. Yet each new book catalogued needs 
consideration from the point of view of its index entries. In the cataloguing examinations 
under the old syllabus, of course, this was an axiom and each book had index entries made 
for it as though it were the only book of its kind in the library. In praétice, however, books 
tend to fall into groups, and groups into classes, and the necessity for specific index headings 
is sometimes overlooked, when the main heading is already indexed. Thus a book on 
“Racism ” may be classed in ‘‘ Ethnology,” but will not be found by the ordinary reader 
unless “ Racism ” is indexed as well as “‘ Ethnology.” 

This was particularly noticed in one library when an assistant, used to a dictionary 
catalogue, spent some time cataloguing for a classified catalogue. His index entries were far 
more frequent than those of other cataloguers, and much more specific. It is easy to forget 
that members of the public, for whom the index is primarily compiled, may not always know 
which class contains the specific topic upon which they seek information. They may not 
know, for instance, that “ Racism” is considered by their library to be a branch of 
“ Ethnology ” or “ Colour bar,” a part of “‘ Political science.” 

It is possible, if the Dewey Classification scheme is used, to use the Dewey index, leaving 
copies on or by the catalogue. This enables several readers to consult the index at the same 
time and is a great convenience. It is also quicker and simpler to use than a card index. There 
are many difficulties, however, inherent in the use of the Dewey index, although one has 
been over emphasized—that many topics will appear in the index which are not represented 
in the library. True, if the library has nothing upon ‘‘ Water: inorganic chemistry,” 546.11, 
as entered in the index, the reader will be disappointed when he finds no entries at that number 
in the catalogue. On the other hand, he will find the next best thing, books on the including 
subjeét, “ Inorganic chemistry.” Minor subdivisions with technical names, sometimes un- 
familiar to the library staff, are entered in the Dewey index and form a guide for the reader 
and staff which is occasionally used even when a card index is in general use. 

The overwhelming difficulty which precludes the use of the printed index in many 
libraries, apart from the problem of keeping any printed index up-to-date, is the fact that 
most libraries alter, adapt or abbreviate the Dewey scheme for their own purpose and there- 
fore considerable alterations would need to be made in the Dewey index. 

Assuming a card index is used, there is the question of how full the index is to be. Apart 
from giving every complete book an index entry, is every topic contained in works of a general 
nature to be indexed, and if so, to what number ?—the correct topic number or the general 
subject number ? If the former, additional analytic entries will need to be made and if the 
latter, the entries will need altering if books are later received upon the specific topics. Again, 
are index entries to be made for topics represented only by added entries in the catalogue ? 

To index every topic contained within works of general character would be an un- 
economical task, ‘but there are many obscure topics which are only represented in some 
libraries by chapters in general works. How are these to be indicated ? While staff difficulties 
continue it may be impossible to give many analytic entries, but an effort should be made to 
cover important topics. The alternative is to keep an information file for the use of the staff 
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on where this information may be found; for example, Anodising—See page . . . of the 
‘ Bleétrical Engineer’s Reference Book.” When a book is received upon the topic the entry 
in the file will be replaced by an index entry. 

Another difficulty of the subject index is the speed with which fashions change in names. 
Cutter says in his ‘‘ Rules ””°—‘‘ I am told that medical nomenclature changed largely three 
times within the last century ”"—and the changes were not limited either to the medical 
profession or to the last century. Quite apart from new topics, many have changed their 
name. “‘ Unemployment insurance ” is now largely comprehended in ‘‘ Social security,” for 
instance and unless both are indexed some reader is likely to be mislead. 

The extent to which differing headings may be linked is also debatable. Students were 
told for examination purposes to give subject index entries and that they might indicate 
references “‘ as given for a diétionary catalogue.” In practice, the use of references in a subject 
index is of questionable value, and while they may be justified between synonymous or alter- 
native main headings which bear many entries, between specific topics they are an unnecessary 
trial to the reader’s patience. Thus a reference from ‘‘ German East Africa” is justified, 
because under “‘ Tanganyika ” may be listed many aspects such as “ Topogrephy, ” “ History,” 
‘* Birds,” etc., but instead of a reference between ‘‘ Witchcraft” and ‘‘ Demonology ” two 
subje& entries will take no more room in the index, no more time to make and save some 
reader looking twice. ‘ 

The aétual routine of indexing needs a little thought. Who, for instance, is to be res- 
ponsible for the index, the whole cataloguing department or a special person ? If classification 
and cataloguing are usually done together, then the index entries may be made at the same 
time as the cataloguing is done. Indexing may, however, be the special duty of an individual 
cataloguer, whose job is to check the class number and subjeé added entry numbers of each 
book and to make the necessary additional entries. He will be familiar with the terms and 
forms of the entries, and can examine the entries methodically se€tion by seétion to replace 
or supplement terms no longer in general use. On the other hand, if the indexing is done 
with the cataloguing, the cataloguer will certainly be more likely to know whether the topic 
is adequately covered by existing entries, as he checks the classification number. There is 
the danger, of course, that, finding other books on the same topic already in the library, he 
may negleét to check whether they are properly indexed, and if previous cataloguers have been 
negligent the topic may not be entered. The cataloguer, moreover, is likely to notice as he 
classifies the book, any new or synonymous terms by which the book may be sought. 

The most certain way of assuring the completeness of the index would seem to have 
cach cataloguer indicate any new index headings he considers necessary, but to place the work 
of maintaining the index in the hands of a particular cataloguer. He would colle& suggestions 
from other cataloguers, and also from other members of the Staff in direé& contaé with the 
readers, examine those already in the index and have any new entries made or new aspeéts 
added to main headings. A special assistant is more like to be reasonably consistent in the 
observance of such rules as are thought necessary. 

The following are a few suggested principles for guidance in the maintenance of the 
subje& index : 

SuGGEsTeD Rugs For A Susyect INDEX 

1. All entries to be made first on rough sin. by 3in. cards, to be used as typing guide 
and then filed in classified order. This file in the Cataloguing Dept. will show at a glance exa@ly 
what index entries have been made for each class number. 

2. To save space and make consultation easier, it is usual to enter several entries on one 
card in the index proper. This is only to be done, however, when the commencing word is 
a subject and the following words denote aspeéts of the same subjeé, e.g. : 


Woop 
Building ons one 691.1 
Carpentry ons one 694.1 
Manufaéture .... 674 


When entries commence with the same word, but have no other conneétion, they are to 
be on separate cards, e.g. : 
Woop CarvING 736 
Woop ENGRAVING 761 
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Usually the commencing word is a noun in the first case and an adjeétive in the latter. 
3. Enter main subject headings which have aspeéts or sub-divisions listed, under one 
form of name and refer from any other names by which they may be known. In general choose 
the popular form, e.g. : 
Birps With references from OrnITHOLOGY 
Enter specific topics which have alternative forms or compound specific topics which 
may be looked for under first or last part, under all forms of their names, e.g. : 
ABIGAILS ... 647.25 Domestic SERVANTS... 647.25 
MAIDs _... 647.25 Servants, Domestic... 647.25 
In general references should not be made unless the double entry requires duplicating 
several cards. 
Names of countries—Choose one form and refer from all others, e.g. : 
With references from NETHERLANDS 
4. Whether specific topics are listed under the main subjeét heading depends upon the 
size of the subjeé& and the number of entries in the catalogue. It will save * readers time 
if main sub-divisions are given, e.g. : 


Law oe ses * 340-349 
Commercial ... 347 
International ... 341 
Minute sub-divisions of specific topics are not to be given, however, e.g. : 
STRENGTH OF MATERIALS... 620.11 


Index entries are to be made from sub-divisions as books are received, but need not be 
added to the main heading, e.g. : 
Cuatns. STRENGTH OF MATERIALS 620.1128 
5. Authors having special numbers in the Dewey classification are not to have references 
between varying forms of their names, but to have each form indexed, e.g. : 
Eutor, GEORGE ... 823.88 Evans, MARION ... 823.88 
Cross, MARION ... ... 823.88 
6. Certain subje& numbers in Dewey include only works on the general subjeé&, other 
works being classed elsewhere. Law, for instance, is placed with each special subjeé&, and 
Psychology also. Index entries for these and similar subjeéts need a note : 
For Law of a special subje& see under that subject. 
Some subjects such as Town and Country Planning, National Parks, etc., may be dealt 
with in the same way : 
Town AND CountRY PLANNING 
For plans of specific towns, see under names of towns. 
The necessity for such notes, of course, depends upon the classifying praétice of the 
library. 


A Man’s Library : Potential and Actual: An Essay in 
Library Philosophy 


By Dr. Ernest A. SAVAGE 
(Continued) 
In the first part I pointed out that a man’s potential library embraced a// on his subjeé that 
he might ever want; that his actual library embraced all he had access to; and that the gap 
between the potential and the actual was far too wide to be creditable to librarianship. To 
lessen the pap we must muster books (all the books, for example, in a town from public, 
society and club libraries. We must advertise books in printed co-operative catalogues, and 
by teaching bibliography. Finally, we must develop access to books. I now come to 
ADVERTISING Books 

“* The trivial fraction of publicity which settles upon each separate work.” On this point 
everybody will agree with De Quincey. ‘‘ By a fi€tion as remarkable as any to be found in 
law, what has once been published, even though it be in the Russian language, is usually 
spoken of as ‘ known’ and it is often forgotten that the re-discovery in the library may be 
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a more difficult and uncertain process than the first discovery in the laboratory.” In this 
passage Lord Rayleigh scores a bull’s-cye. We must get continuing publicity for books. 
Heaven knows there’s enough advertising of new books, even the silliest. But we have to 
make known the contents of every man’s potential library. I can’t enter fully upon this 
subjeét, which could be discussed adequately only in a long paper. I limit myself to the most 
important suggestion : the publishing of co-operative catalogues of our principal libraries. 

I challenge any reader to deny that printed matter of interest to potential users is often 
unknown to them ; that bibliographical education is a negle€&ted subjeé in secondary schools, 
and colleges, and that even in universities students are seldom introduced properly to funda- 
mental and collatéral books of study. Books aren’t known as tools to handle. Until they are 
so known we might as well go to sea without charts, or build without plans. No doubt all 
librarians might advertise more energetically the contents of their own libraries, especially 
the libraries of societies and educational bodies. But begin the teaching of praétical biblio- 
graphy, practice in the use of literary tools, in the upper forms of schools and colleges ; the 
value of periodical literature, abstracts, indexes, and trade catalogues in technical institutes. 
Flotsam here and there indicate that we may hope for the promised land. Dr. Soule’s Library 
Guide for the Chemist (1938) is one such sign. The author states: “‘ After wrestling with the 
problem of finding chemical data for over a decade, I have been convinced of the value of 
training in library technique, i.e., acquisition of skill in the use of bibliographical tools.” So 
he has written a guide to explain the arrangement of a library and the classification and 
cataloguing of Ph, wor Be as well as a review of the various kinds of chemical literature, with 
annotations and running comments. Would that the L.A. could issue a series of such thorough 
guides, each by an expert in his profession. 

I do deplore our inability to produce printed catalogues co-operatively. The card 
catalogue may be described as the sheet anchor of the Edinburgh Reference Library. An 
anchor right enough! Had we a printed catalogue for use at branch libraries, clubs, public 
offices, commercial houses, schools and colleges, the knowledge he/d down at Central would 
range over the whole city. If as well this catalogue expounded all the reference libraries 
in the British Isles inter-library lending would be so quick and easy, so well-advertised, 
that we might claim to have a first-rate library service for students and scholars. As it is 
reference libraries, the keys to them being indoors instead of out, are overlooked by nine 
people out of ten people who search for information 

But how can we afford to print for Edinburgh alone ? The task would be easy and within 
our means if we set about it co-operatively. If only ten authorities with reference libraries 
approximate in size to that at Edinburgh agree to print a catalogue (the only way effectually 
to pool resources) cost will be less for each library, sales greater, and publicity more widespread. 
One part of me welcomes regional card catalogues, and especially the super-catalogue at the 
N.C.L. ; another part detests them because TI believe they'll serve as excuses for postponing 
a great library reform : co-operative catalogue printing. 

We grumble at isolationism in the U.S.A., but are professionally sunk in it. The grouping 
of libraries under regional chiefs simply means putting noisier cocks upon bigger dunghills. 
It would make the weak libraries parasites of one or two larger libraries. What we want is 
a system by which the stronger libraries will combine not only to help the weaker libraries but 
to support nation-wide education. 

A co-operative printed catalogue! Impossible! The first volume of the Gesamtkatalog 
der Preussischen Bibliotheken appeared in 1931. This model of cataloguing records in volumes 
one to eight the holdings of eighteen libraries; and in the later volumes (known as the Deutscher 
Gesamtkatalog) of 102 libraries. Thirteen volumes were published by the end of 1938, the entry 
‘ Bauer” having been reached. If the Germans finish this greater enterprise no fewer than 
35,000,000 volumes will be catalogued. Each library has a number. Figure 1 against any entry 
indicates that the book is in the Prussian State Library. But books in other libraries and not 
in the State Library are included. 

The following book is in 29 libraries, the mark 2 
numbered 2 to 11. 


11 indicating that it is in the libraries 


BAUMGAERTEL, Frrepricn, Prof. d. Theologie, Greifswald. Elohim ausserhalb des 
Pentateuch, Grundlegung zu e. Untersuchung uber die Gottesnamen im 


| 
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Pentateuch.—Leipzig: Hinrichs 1914. 90 S. 8° (Beitrage zur Wissenschaft 
vom Alten Testament. 19.) 
Zugleich Diss. Leipzig 1914. 
1: Bl 9912—19. 2——e11. 12: Exeg. 91 to—19. 14—18. 
20. 46. 211. 300: 456. 417—B. Per. 19. 302. 
13.4137 
The method is exaétly that used in this country about 1290 for the Franciscan Registrum 
Librorum Angliae. {n the D.G. each edition of a book is catalogued separately, and has its own 
census. An imperfeé set is marked by a prostrate eight ( oo ). In this way the resources of 
German libraries are given nation-wide publicity. Most of the books may be borrowed. 

It has been pega Ten to watch the D.G. and the B.M. Catalogue growing side by side, 
the one exhibiting a single library, and the other 102 libraries im the same printed space. But, 
by co-operating, the authorities of the principal reference and research libraries (other than 
the B.M., which must now be left in royal seclusion) might produce as great an instrument of 
national efficiency as the D.G. Remember how rich many of our reference libraries are; 
remember the value of the special collections in them. Then imagine this catalogue accessible 
to readers and students in all parts of the country, and we shall have no difficulty in appreciating 
highly its value as an instrument of bibliographical education, and as a key to recorded 
knowledge. And the co-operating libraries would hardly feel the cost if each bore a share 
proportionate to the number of entries marked by its identity number. 

ACCESSIBILITY OF Books 

The third step is to facilitate access to books*. 

By mobilizing bookstocks, amalgamating town collections, and publishing co-operative 
catalogues, the door to knowledge will be ajar. It won’t be wide open until books are lent 
freely and quickly. 

The N.C.L. has done something to remove this reproach, which however remains. How 
could it be otherwise ? Bibliographical education is so imperfeé&t}. Local librarians negle& 
to advertise the N.C.L. Personal service of the most competent kind in all libraries, particularly 
in society and special libraries, is often wanting. The trend of pene is towards freer lending, 
but is very slow. Obstacles to lending abound. A citizen of one “‘ no-mean-city ” in this 
country can’t take a book out of his reference library even if he petitions the lord mayor and 
all the corporation, but any inhabitant of a neighbouring borough may have it for his sole 
reference use for a week or a fortnight if he applies through his local library and the regional 
bureau. 

We need a powerful campaign against economizing on books. Increase in overhead and 
administrative costs compels a lower expenditure on books, and encourages putting the more 
costly in reference libraries, and, as often as not, into oblivion. Our aim isn’t primarily to 
save money, but to muster bookstock for the more effective dissemination of knowledge. 
With added resources we could lend more freely. Aren’t we all converts to the policy of freer 
lending ? If not let us seek an honest answer to the questions: How many of our reference 
books have been taken from the shelves for use by readers during the past ten years >—how 
many have slept in peace? The answer must be sought in a library where reference books 
aren’t on open shelves; only there shall we find the borrowers’ slips to analyse. About 
twelve years ago I examined four years’ of readers’ slips in a reference library then wholly 
closed. I was satisfied that, out of a stock of 100,900, some 65,000 had never been called. We're 
prone to believe that most books are wanted sometime or other. Wrong; the whole 
borrowings are from a limited number of books, about 35,000 in my enquiry. My reader at 
this point willexclaim : Here you are buttressing De Quincey’s argument. Notso. The 65,000 
volumes rest in seclusion partly because bibliographical education is weak, partly because 
home lending was prohibited. The outcome of my examination was a change in policy. 
I lent more freely. I put about 16,000 volumes on open shelves. I brought together reference 
and home reading books to make four special libraries, all ’'d room for ; with stocks so com- 
bined reference work is greater, lending easier. But this change of policy, though drastic, 


* In support of my argument about accessibility to books see Nature (editorial), November 25th, 1939, and 
letters in the number for January 20th, 1940. 
Note that only about 100 public and 26 university and special libraries subscribe to the Swbfect index to 


periodicals. 
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had results far short of my estimate of needs. Greater mobilization of stock and deeper and 
broader bibliographical education are required before scholarly work may be developed fully. 
Hence my arguments here. 

The popular libraries we know will disappear from a world which seems likely to be 
organized for severely utilitarian ends. Culture, in the narrow meaning of that word, will 
always survive. But practical education will be developed enormously. The soft, eleemosynary 
age is passing, except in degenerate and declining countries. Work must be found for all. 
The idle, rich and poor, must be enabled to earn their bread. Essentially there’s no difference 
between the wealthy rentier and the recipient of parish relief, except in the degree of their 
parasitism. Harder times will be tolerable only to people physically and mentally well- 
disciplined. Our part is to prepare by mustering book stocks, making books known, accessible. 

A good librarian may suffer from the defeé& of his virtues. He comes to look upon his 
reference library, for example, with inordinate pride in what it is, instead of in what it does. 
It is a collection he wants to perfeét and preserve. Enough for him that it /s, no matter how 
small a part of it the public may disturb at any time in its existence. Against such a State of 
mind we must rebel. Do we realize how strong are the barriers we ereét, by our conservative 
ideas and methods, between our libraries and the intelleétual interests of readers and students ? 
We don’t. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ZENODOTUS, 
CuristMas AGAIN 

We live in rushing times : far removed in a sense from the days of our early correspond- 
ence; and here again when you read this letter—if you do read it—we are facing another 
Christmas. First, then, let me wish you the happiness of it. If you feel that the hills of Time 
are becoming a little steeper, you and [ are not unique in that respeé&t. The world does seem 
older than it was in the early years of the now middle-ageing century; even the young 
library assistants are not so young as they were. Or they do not seem so—I am of course 
talking of the few men that remain; women have for me no age. Anyway, as someone 
remarked, pertinently I think, the summits of the hills are nearer the stars. Most libraries have 
settled-in the greater number of their staffs; the schools are in full blast; there is now a 
Charter with a salary scale that we dreamed of but have waited nearly a century to achieve ; 
and, for some libraries, there is more money about. 

PROGRESS 

On the whole the year has been good for librarians. ‘‘ Slowly, how slowly ” they are 
climbing almost to a position of parity with other municipal officers, although some cynics 
say that means sharing a level of poverty. I have noticed the re-appearance of library 
bulletins and reports and other evidences of revival. A new library here and there, usually 
a branch of course, has been opened—no mean achievement so soon after the most destruétive 
epoch since Attila. The library societies have begun to confer and to issue programmes of 
meetings. One can venture the hope that they will generally be well-attended. 

THE MEETINGS 

cause me considerable thought. There are so many of them! The library world is split up 
into sO many entities ; there are meetings for bibliography with at least two societies active ; 
there are meetings of ASLIB, the BSIB, the L.A., in its Home Counties, and other Branches 
throughout the country, the A.A.L. has not only its London meetings, there are meetings of 
its divisional bodies. Then the special seétions—of Children’s, Reference, University, Schools’ 
and other librarians. The library schools have their own societies, for example the Librarian- 
ship Students Association at University College, and LOSA, its society for old students. 
I am told that, whenever one enters Chaucer House, there is the serious murmuring sound 
from the Council Chamber which gives witness of some assembly in conference. All this 
indicates admirable activity ; but is there not rather a lot of it ? No libarian can attend more 
than a fraction of these meetings without negleé& of his personal duty to his community. 
The days in libraries are past, except in a few quiet places of which I am told but which I have 
never visited, where a librarian can have a round of golf every other day. If any one can deny 
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Principles of Agricultural Botany 


ALEXANDER NELSON, B.Sc., Ph.D., N.D.A. 
** Seems likely to become a standard work in gga colleges.’’'—Aberdeen Press. 
** The value of this book lies in the extent to which it introduces modern knowledge 
gained from research work in recent years and in the bright teaching methods and 
outlook which it embodies.’’"—Farmer and Stockbreeder. Lavishly illustrated with colour 
plates, half-tone photographs, and with line drawings. 35s. net 


Revised Standard Version of 
The New Testament 


Perhaps the most important publication of 1946. 
A revision of the American standard version 
published in 1901. 

“*In modern scholarship this new American 
version is notably ahead of all others.’’— 
Church Times. 12s. 6d. net. 


Whither Medicine 


From Dogma to Science ? 
DR. A. FIDLER 
A discussion and critique of medical method- 
ology, based on modern research in social 
medicine with statistical tables showing the 
first results of tentative researth. 6s. net. 


Life in Modern Turkey 
E. W. F. TOMLIN 
An account of Turkey’s amaging rejuvenation 
under Kemal Ataturk, and her important place 
in the world to-day. Vividly written, well 
illustrated, and authoritative. 5s. net 


English Lighthouse Tours 
D. ALAN STEVENSON 
The Diaries of Robert Stevenson, the great 
lighthouse engineer and grandfather of R.L.S. 
A fascinating account of the lighthouse system 
and of social conditions of the time. 
Illustrated. 6s. net. 


Citizens All 

M. W. THOMAS 
A brief survey of the elements of national and 
local government, of Commonwealth and Em- 
pire government and of UNO. Shortly. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

African Challenge 

JOSEPHINE KAMM 
The author, a well-known novelist and journalist 
who has made a special study of Empire affairs, 
tells very simply the story of the British in 
Tropical Africa. Iilustrated. 6s net 


Britannia Overseas 
E. W. EVANS 
An outline chronicle of the chief units of our 
Colonial Empire. lilustrated. 6s. net. 


Principles of Physical Geology 
PROFESSOR ARTHUR HOLMES 
Regius Professor of Geology, Edinburgh University 
**An authoritative and up-to-date exposition ... the lucidity of the writing and the wealth 
of apposite illustrations make it a pleasure to handle and a delight to read.’’—Scotsman. 
** Sure to make a strong appeal to a wider audience . . . an outstanding feature is the 


wealth of illustrations, photographic plates, diagrams and maps.’’—Cambridge Le ge 
. net 


Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd. 
Parkside Works - - Edinburgh 
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this, let him tell us how and where. But, Zenodotus, we have always held that when a society 
of which we are members makes arrangements for a meeting for us, and busy men are invited 
to prepare papers for our hearing, it should be not only a pleasure but a definite moral obliga- 
tion upon us to attend it. The difficulty of seleétion is great because it is obvious that busy 
ople—you and I, for example—can attend only a very few of the prospeéctive meetings. 
[ believe ASLIB and BSIB have got together in some way, and occasional joint meetings of 
the L.A. and A.A.L. are a partial solution. I say partial, because there are disadvantages in 
“mongrel” meetings which really represent neither of the parties involved. The real solution 
is the reduétion of meetings, say to one quarterly for each organization. There might be a 
joint council of all of these bodies in which programmes might be discussed, so that some 
relation could be had between the subjeéts of discussion and that the now inevitable clash of 
meetings could be avoided. 
To SPEAK, OR NOT TO SPEAK 
You and I are very keen upon this question of professional meetings because for many 
years now we have been keen conferencers. We know that most meetings are too well 
attended—which seems in direét contradiétion to what I have already said; but so many 
assemblies appear to exist merely to furnish a target for the oratory of one or two perennial 
speakers who turn-up at every meeting and turn on the verbal tap. Without these brook-like 
holders-forth our meetings would be good. competitors with those in the Quakers’ meeting 
house. But to be of any real value everyone should speak at a meeting, which means that it 
should be small enough to enable the ball of debate to be tossed from one to the other with- 
out ceremony or delay. There would, even there, always be a few dumb oracles; nothing 
can alter them. There is, I am convinced, in spite of that, in every library life a number of 
small problems which could be resolved by small conversational meetings. The older 
librarians got these contaéts occasionally in pubs; the mainstays of the now forgotten in- 
dicator conduéted most of their crusades in them ; indeed, a main pillar of the machine was 
usually taken to bed at an early hour completely dors de combat, from secondary causes. That, 
however, is a reminiscence of our youth. J. Potter Briscoe, in the worst period, rose as a 
gentle and benign reformer who grouped younger men for discussions under more beneficent 
influences than those of alcohol. And, to-day, we do not need more than pipe or cigarette 
and a reasonably comfortable chair to bring about a certain word and thought exchange. 
My Own ApvIce, 
gathered over many years, to every young librarian is: “ Be an active Association man. 
Choose that Association which is nearest to your heart’s desire and then see how you can 
serve it. You will never get real profit from it until you have paid the capital of your suggestions, 
criticisms (yes, those are good) and your own personal energy into it. If there is clerical work 
to be done, be ready to do it; visits to be paid, pay them; and answer its communications, 
attend its meetings and, when there, don’t be dumb. You will say many silly things in your 
time ; every man has, but now and then—perhaps as often as once a year—you may say 
something of value; and, when your words are not scintillating—few indeed can be—they 
may yet be words of faith and good purpose. And, use every opportunity thus and in other 
ways to encourage your colleagues who are younger still to emulate your own enthusiasm. 


Thus will the profession progress.” 


L’Envor 
Dear Zenodotus, a sermon such as this will be as distasteful to you as it may be to younger 
men. Advice, like charity, is better to give—but the proverb grows musty. You who have 
done so much for so long for so many, especially younger, brethren, will I hope pardon the 
garrulity which is a privilege (seldom wanted) of age. It gives me the opportunity to repeat 
the good wishes with which I began. Vale ! CALLIMACHUS. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “’ LerreRs ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
—-Editor, THe Liprary 


Many of our older readers will recall that charming and attractive personality, Henri 
Lemaitre, who as archivist, palaeographer and editor was known to librarians widely. He 
was a valued worker for international librarianship. We have received notice of his death 
on the 8th November, 1946, at the age of 65, at his home in Sceaux, 
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Library Association 
ANNUAL ELECTION, 1947 

The Scrutineers’ report is as follows : 

is London Councillors: Seymour Smith 881 ; 
E. Sydney 668. 
Not Elected: J. T. Gillett 610; T. E. Callander 544; 
L. M. Harrod 453. 
As Country Councillors: Duncan Gray 1151; Miss 
F. E. Cook toot; E. Austin Hinton 689; J. D. 
Reynolds 664; A. B. Paterson 617. 
Not Elected: A. G. Mackay 585; John Stuffins 578 ; 
B. S. Page 488; G. V. R. Hayward 413; John B. 
Purdie 390; Roy D. Rates 389; L. White 388; 
Leslie M. Rees 314. 
Signed : A. Cawthorne, H. A. Sharp, H. Cross, R. B. 
Wood, H. J. W. Wilson, B. J. Palmer, D. H. Halliday, 
§. W. Martin, F. A. Richards. 


Personal News 


H. G. C. Asn, Library Assistant Class I, 
Westminster Public Libraries, has been ap- 
pointed Senior Assistant, Welwyn Garden 
City Public Library. 

Miss M. A. Pearman, A.L.A., Lindsey and 
Holland County Library, to be Assistant-in- 
Charge, Boston Public Library. 

Crry oF WESTMINSTER PuBLIC LIBRARIES 

G. F. Osporn, F.L.A. (Stockport Public 
Libraries) as Archivist and Branch Librarian, 
Grade VI, £5 55-620. 

L. F. Haskxer, F.L.A. (Beddington & 
Wallington Public Libraries) as Assistant 
Branch Librarian, Grade IV, £440-485. 

E. F. Browntnc, F.L.A. (Fulham Public 
Libraries) as Assistant Branch Librarian. 

C. McLay (Westminster) as Assistant Branch 
Librarian. 

F. T. B. Mason (Westminster) as Assistant 
Branch Librarian. 

C. D. Green, A.L.A. (Leicester Public 
Libraries) as Assistant Librarian, Grade [I- 
IMI, £380-45 5. 


Topicalities 
Edited by E. R. McCotvin 
(The Polytechnic Library, W.1) 


The first bulletin this month is that of the 
BURTON-UPON-TRENT Public Library. 
The list of additions covers philosophy and 
teligion, social sciences, pure science, useful 
and fine arts and fiétion. Many libraries will 
be taking the surveys of German industry, 
issued by the Stationery Office for the British 
and American Governments. The first lists of 
these for the use of readers have been issued 
by the CARDIFF Public Libraries. They are 
well arranged and the type of list which should 


have been prepared by the Library Association 
or the National Central Library for distribution 
in bulk to large public libraries throughout the 
country. Distribution to specialist libraries, 
too, would I am sure be appreciated and be 
one way of assisting these institutions which 
are helping so much in inter-library lending. 
A neat typewritten list of additions comes from 
CHESTERFIELD. The programme of 
lectures arranged by the CLYDEBANK Public 
Library is an interesting one. The DORSET 
COUNTY Libraries have produced an ex- 
tensive list of books on the Fine Arts in the 
Libraries. Generally speaking, the seleétion 
is good, but surely in these days of paper short- 
age a revised reprint of the lists issued by the 
Counties’ Seétion of the Library Association 
would be more use to Devon and the whole 
county movement. FULHAM Public Libraries 
have issued a seleéted list of books added 
1939-1946 entitled ‘‘ While You’ve Been 
Away?” Also from Fulham is a useful in- 
troductory pamphlet on the Libraries. The 
GLASGOW Libraries have issued some good 
reading lists on their le€tures to be given during 
the year 1946-47. This month the ISLING- 
TON Public Libraries have enlarged the size 
of their bulletin. The KENT COUNTY 
LIST, ‘‘ New Books,” is up to its usual excel- 
lent standard both in sele&tion and in pro- 
duétion. The same can be said of the O&ober 
issue of the City of LEICESTER Library 
Bulletin. From LINCOLN Public Libraries 
come a useful series of booklists. Among these 
the special list of books on “‘ Rebuilding the 
New Britain” is particularly good. The 
MIDDLESBROUGH Public Libraries’ Book- 
list for September gives an excellent list of 
additions. The same can be said of the 
NORWICH “ Readers’ Guide,” which is in- 
deed fuller and must take place as one of the 
best issued by any library. From NEW- 
CASTLE-UPON-TYNE come two stereo- 
typed lists on ‘‘ Roman Britain ” and “ Society 
and Literature.” Miss Phyllis Bentley spoke at 
PADDINGTON Public Libraries on ‘‘ Why 
Read Novels” in O&ober. “ The PORTS- 
MOUTH Reader” has some museum and 
reference notes as well as the list of additions. 
The SCARBOROUGH Public Library “ New 
Books” is a welcome addition to library 
bulletins. SHEFFIELD must be given high 
raise for its list, ‘“‘ Plays for Play Reading and 

rama Groups.” Particulars of casts required 
are given and the list should prove of great 
use. From SHEFFIELD we have also received 
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FORTHCOMING TITLES IN THE LUTTERWORTH LIBRARY 


THE TRANSMISSION OF 
THE FAITH 


GODFREY E. PHILLIPS 


After twenty-five years’ service as a missionary in 
india, Godfrey Phillips took up the appointment of 
Professor of Missions, Selly ‘Oak Colleges, Birmingham. 
In this book he presents an over-all survey of the 
Church's history and present practice in one matter, 
namely, how and what it transmits to the young 
generation and to converts. Demy 8vo. 10/6 


REPRINT 


RELIGION IN THE 
VICTORIAN ERA 


L. E. ELLIOTT-BINNS, D.D. 


The Author treats of the Oxford Movement, Religion 
and Science, Religion and History, Social Problems, the 
Cambridge School, the Press, Literature and Art, Wor- 
ship, New Methods, Federation and Reunion with real 
skill. Demy 8vo, 21/- 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS 
Sales Dept. : 4-12 Halliwick Court Parade, 
Friern Barnet, London, N.12 


the catalogue of an exhibition of book- 
bindings by Walter Slinn. The Manor Park 
Branch of the EAST HAM Libraries has issued 
a list of additions with local and other notes 
which shows that much trouble has gone to its 
compilation. From WEST HAM comes a 
Gramophone Record Library Catalogue which 
should be of much use. The last list this month 
is from WARRINGTON, It is well pro- 
duced and the arrangement shows a desire to 
attraét the reader and to get away from the 
Dewey headings so obvious and fatal and so 
often in use in these guides. 


Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 
Beirast Public Libraries.—57th Annual Re- 
port, 1945-1946. City Librarian, A. H. EB. 
Moore, A.L.A. Rate, 2.91d. Income from 
Rate, £34,167. Stock: Lending, 173,651 ; 


Reference, 64,940. Additions, 21,615. 
Withdrawals, 13,813. Issues: Lending, 
1,602,756; Junior, 314,101; Reference, 


49,073. Borrowers, 52,773; extra tickets, 


21,230. Branches, 6. 

The outStanding event in a busy year was the 
opening of the new Ligoniel Branch Library in Febru- 
ary, 1946. The premises housing this latest addition to 
the libraries system were adapted in accordance with 


plans prepared by the City Surveyor, and contain Adult 
and Junior departments together with work and Store 
rooms, and office accommodation. Initial stock con- 
sisted of 6,500 volumes, 1,680 of which was juvenile 
literature. The new library was an instant success, 
attracting nearly 2,000 readers in the first two months 
of its existence. Book circulation throughout the 
system showed a good increase when compared with 
the year previous. The temporary premises occupied 
by the Holywood Branch having proved inadequate, 
adjoining premises have been rented and it is hoped 
work on this extension will be carried out at an carly 
date. Among the many donations received during the 
year, the most noteworthy was the bequest of the late 
Dr. J. S. Crone of his valuable and extensive colleé&ion 
of books of local and national interest. A scheme for the 
re-organisation of the Staff was adopted during the year. 


GATESHEAD Public Libraries.—61st Annual 
Report, 1945-1946. Borough Librarian, R, 
Lillie, F.L.A. Population, 124,545. Rate, 
sd. Income from Rate, £14,605. Total 
Stock, 109,311. Additions, 10,314. With- 
drawals, 4,582. Total Issues, 839,974. 
Borrowers, 30,278. Branches, 2. Delivery 


Stations, 4. 

This Report is made up mainly of a detailed des- 
cription of the library system in the Borough, showing 
how all distriéts are covered, and how books are now 
brought within easy access of people living in every 
part of the town. The work of the system has grown 
enormously during recent yeats, and book circulation 
has annually increased, last year’s total being 322, 645 
more than in the last pre-war year. The Central Library 
has had to be extended to cope with the ever growing 
volume of work, and a further extension is planned to 
include a leéture hall. This Report also contains a 
special article on the work among the young people of 
the Borough, at the libraries and in the schools. By 
the time this Report was published it was hoped that 
another branch, or delivery Station would be in 
operation. 

SrretForD Public Libraries and Art Gallery.— 
Annual Report for year ending 318t March, 
1946. Chief Librarian, Charles Bennett. 
Total Stock, 78,373. Additions, 9,167. 
Withdrawals, 6,712. Issues: Lending, 
747,990; Reference, 24,742; Schools, 
61,732; Hospital, 553. Borrowers, 23,225; 
extra tickets, 18,940. Libraries, 4. 

Mr. W. Threlfall, Stretford’s Chief Librarian for 
the last twenty years, resigned, during the year under 
review, on his appointment as Borough Librarian of 
Bexley. Mr. Charles Bennett was appointed to succeed 
him in September, 1945. The past year has seen the 
continued development and increasing popularity of 
all departments aon library service, together with a 
resumption of the aétivities of the Art Gallery. Book 
circulation was slightly lower than in the previous year 
owing, chiefly, to the faé that the Old Trafford Library 
was closed for twelve days for essential decoration. 
There was an increase, however, in the number of books 
consulted in the reference libraries. The permanent 
colleétion of piétures was returned to Longford Hall 
during the summer of 1945. Additional art gallery 
accommodation is to be provided when the Stretford 
Library is restored and extended. 
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WALLSEND Public Libraries.—Annual Report, 
1945-1946. Librarian, Miss D. Thompson, 
F.L.A. Rate, 3.84d. Income from Rate, 
£3,941. Stock: Lending, 29,295; Refer- 
ence, 1,734. Additions, 3,610. Withdrawals, 
2,082. Issues: Lending, 252,860; Junior, 
66,435. Borrowers, 11,840; extra tickets, 
3,267. 1 Branch. 

\t the close of a very successful year’s work it is 
reported that book circulation reached the highest 
figure yet attained in the thirteen years of the Libraries’ 
existence. The i increase Over the prev ious year ame yunted 
to 25,071, and when compared with that of the last pre- 
war year was 90,576. During the past year the lack of 
floor space and shelving accommodation in the Central 
Library has become a pressing problem, and temporary 
relief was obtained by the removal of a small office, and 
the area incorporated into the lending library. Pro- 
vision for an additional 500 volumes was thus gained. 
Post-war plans include the provision of a new Central 
building and a permanent branch library, the site for 

which has already been purchased. Visits of parties of 
school children to the libraries have been resumed, 
and a new innovation in the work with children is the 

Saturday morning Story Hour. 


Book Seleétion Guide 

A Descriptive List of Books 

of Interest to Librarians 

PROFESSIONAL 

CONFERENCE Papers: Library Co-operation 
and Publicity, A New Policy in Rural Areas, 
Some Special Materials in Libraries. Library 
Association, London and Home Counties 
Branch. 5s. od. net. 

Much useful information, written by experts on 
their subjeéts, is included in this brochure. The papers 
were read at the meeting of the London and Home 
Counties Branch held at Eastbourne in O@ober. Mr. 
C. A. Elliott of Bermondsey Public Libraries, spoke on 
Library Co-operation and Publicity, Mr. H. K. Bearman, 
County Librarian of West Sussex, dealt with “A New 
Policy in Rural Areas,’’ and a symposium was given on 

“The Organization of a Music Library, Sound Re- 
cording, Formation of a Gramophone Library, Pictorial 
Material, Maps, Plans and Acrial Photographs and 
Documentary Reproduétion. 

OF ConGrREss Hispanic Foundation. 
Peraza y Sarausa (Fermin), Compiler. Biblio- 
grafias Cubanas. Washington, 1945. 20 
cents. 

A Bibliography of Bibliographies relating to Cuba. 
Dr. Peraza, who served as Consultant in Cuban Biblio- 
graphy from April through to July, 1944, continues the 
work by which he has already made an important place 
for himself in Cuban scholarship, and has produced 
this very useful guide to bibliographies on Cuba. 


ScHurER (Heinz) Public Libraries in Germany. 
German Education Reconstruétion. Clarke 
& Co. 1s. 6d. net. 


Librarians will be sorry to see from this treatise 
on the present State of libraries in Germany that many 


MATSON'S PUBLICATIONS 


ithe following 
Ready late December 
WRITERS’ & PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 
REFERENCE GUIDE 


A new Year Book of over 300 pages. With several 
original features. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 


Now Ready 


ENSYCLOPAEDIA OF ARTICLE IDEAS 
L. HEALD 
all the related to idea- finding. 
first t-rate book for journalists.’’—- ibrar, 
We ‘orld, * Confidently —— this to 1 
free-lance writers.’’— National 
very fertile source of ideas.’ Se master. 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 164 pp. 10/6 net 


PROFITABLE INTERVIEWING 
Covers a wider field than the title suggests, 
branches off into fascinating byways of profit, anil 
of which stem out from the interview proper. 

* Extremely useful.’’— Librari rian. “A practical, 
helpful volume, full of ideas.’’— Public =. 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 102 pp. net 


WHERE TO SELL PHOTOS 


Contains full details of present-day markets for 
photographs. Cr. 8vo. 64 pp. 2/6 net 


MATSON’S PUBLICATIONS 
ST. IVES, HUNTS. 


book-lists, readers’ guides and associated _biblio- 
graphies were pulped and replaced by new ones in- 
spired throughout by Nazi ideology. Bookstocks were 
swamped with Nazi literature, the smaller libraries 
suffering most. The quantity as well as the quality of 
German book produétion deteriorated disaStrously and 
the loss to German literature was considerable. This 
interesting account of what happened to the libraries 
during the Nazi regime is sub fing for reference. 
GENERAL 
ArmstronGc (Arthur C.) Bouverie Street to 
Bowling Green Lane. Fifty Years of 
Specialized Publishing, 1891-1946. Illus. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 20s. od. net. 

The story of the Temple Press founded by Edmund 
Dangerfield on the basis of the family business, the 
Dangerfield Printing Co. Starting with ‘ Cycling,” 
several motor and acronautic papers were produced, 
all of which are still in existence. Associated with 
Dangerfield was Charles Percival Sisley, who intro- 
duced the weekly illustrated paper at the price of a half- 
penny. The personal impressions recorded by Walter 
Groves on these partners makes entertaining reading. 
Every chapter gives in narrative form the develop- 
ment of a great undertaking. Fifty-five years of 
specialized and enterprising publishing are passed under 
review in this handsomely illustrated volume. 


Tue British Councit Incorporated by Royal 
Charter. Report for 1945-1946. Illus. British 
Council. 

\ full account of the multifarious aétivities of the 


Council, spreading information on Britain and British 
Literature all over the world from China to Peru. 
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“It is estimated that there are at least 


100,000 gliding enthusiasts in Britian’’— 
The ‘ TI * Aeronautical Correspond- 
ent, July 11th, 1946. 


DOES YOUR LIBRARY cater for those 
who are interested in Gliding and Soaring, but 
who cannot obtain a copy of SAILPLANE AND 
GLIDER—-because there are not enough to go 


round ? 
Sailplane Glider 
Monthly 


Subscription—|3/- per annum post free 
to 


Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd. 
2 Breams Buildings 
Fetter Lane - E.C.4 


Owned by the GLIDER PRESS LTD. 
139 Strand, W.C.2 


Crappock (E. A.) France and the French. 
Coloured illus., map. Nelson. 5s. od. net. 
During the war France subsided under a cloud, 
but the time has come when she should, and will, 
again emerge into the sunlight of her former level of 
art and civilization. Mr. Craddock tells the story here 
of French culture and idealism, tersely and concisely 
giving a general survey of the People, the Government, 
French Agriculture, Industry, Language, Literature and 
the Arts. A useful handbook for the general reader. 
Gravon (W. McGowan) Furness Railway, Its 
Rise and Development, 1846-1923. 
Manchester. Author. _ 15s. 6d. net. 

The author has an enthusiasm for the old Furness 
Railway, now swallowed up by the L.M.S., and he 
gives in this little volume a Fal account of its develop- 
ment and of the other Railways conneéted with it. The 
Locomotives of the Company are fully dealt with and 
well illustrated. 

Luryens (E., O.M.) and Apercromsie (P., 
M.A.), compiled by. A Plan for the City 
and County of Kingston upon Hull. Illus. 


Brown. 15s. od. net. 

This magnificently produced quarto volume with 
its 46 fine plates and 13 large folding maps in colour, is, 
as its title denotes, the suggested plan for the rebuildin 
of Hull. The geographical position which made Hull 
the Port of Yorkshire and the Midlands, singled it out 
as an important target during the war, and resulted in 
it being heavily bombed. This plan for rebuilding and 
reconstruction is a guide put forward to the citizens of 
this great city, in order that they may fully discuss the 
various projeéts, and to give them every opportunity 
for bringing out constructive criticism. 


Matson (G. J.) Where to Sell Photos. Mat- 
son’s Publications. 2s. 6d. net. 

Now that restrictions on the produétion of 
periodicals and photographic material have been to some 
extent removed, there is greater scope for illustrators 
who wish to find a market for their drawings and 
_~ raphs. ‘‘ Where to Sell Photos” is an alpha- 

tical list of the papers of every kind which publish 
illustrations, with full details as to their particular 
requirements. A most useful compilation. 
MATTHIESSEN (F. O.) Henry James. Geoffrey 

Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 


gs. 6d. net. 

This new estimate of Henry James is largely the 
result of an examination of the unpublished notebooks 
given to the Houghton Library at Harvard by Mr. 
Henry James, the nephew of the novelist. The intimate 
refleétions set down in these notebooks, kept from 1878- 
1911, enable Mr. Matthiessen to furnish us with a por- 
trait that differs considerably from former eStimates. 
In his view the great books were those published when 
James was neering sixty, whereas former Studies had 
emphasized the importance of the earlier works. The 
frontispiece taken in 1905 represents the novelist at 
the height of his powers and as the author’s Preface 
says, “‘ gives a fine impression of both sensitiveness and 
Strength.” 
MINIO-PALNELLO (L.) Education in Fascist 

Italy. Oxford University Press. 15s. od. net. 

Written by an accomplished scholar who lived for 
several years under the Fascist syStem, this timely 
volume contains a very able account of the various 
Fascist reforms in education. Readers will best gauge 
its scope from the four main headings : Part I, “ Before 
Pascism,”’ dealing with Italian education from the 
Risorgimento ; Part II, “‘ Gentiles ‘ Fascist ’ Reform ” ; 
Part III, “ Fascistation,’’ making education more com- 
pletely Fascist; Part IV, ‘ The School-Charter,” 
describing Bottais’ charter of 1939 which was the 
sy$tem retained until the fall of the regime. 
NICHOLSON (Margaret) A Manual of Copyright 

Practice. Second.- Edition. Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 
16s. od. net. 

This is not a lawyer's text book, but a handbook 
for all in the book business who want to know about 
American Copyright. A valuable and useful work for 
authors, editors, agents and publishers, written by an 
expert on book contraéts. Contains many useful forms 
of Application for Registration, a seleéted bibliography 
and a reliable index. 

Niven (C. R.) Nigeria, Outline of a Colony. 
illus. Nelson. 6s. od. net. 

The author has had twenty years’ experience as @ 
Distri@ Officer in Nigeria, and is therefore well- 
qualified to tell the story of the development of this, the 
youngest of the Crown Colonies. From describing the 
way to get there, he goes on to describe what the 
traveller will find there on arrival, and what he may 
expeét in the way of facilities in travel, in domicile and 
in general conditions of life. An interesting chapter 
deals with the beliefs and superstitions of the natives. 
\nother seétion covers the war effort of the Colony, no 
mean effort at that, and Mr. Niven summarises with a 
short general view of the possibilities of progress in the 
future. There are five maps, a list of useful reference 
books and an adequate index. 
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(Rev. Michael) C.S.Sp., D.D. 
This Age and Mary. Mercier Press. 6s. od. 


net. 
An exhortation to turn to Mary, Queen of the 
World, and to draw nearer to her Divine Son in the life 
and death Struggle with evil forces in the world to-day. 


Perry (Silas S.) The Significance of Palestine. 
Alliance Press. 1s. od. net. 

An attempt in fifty odd pages to propound the 
rights of the Jews to a National Home in Palestine, the 
views expressed being the outcome of careful study, 
first-hand knowledge and a long experience. A useful 
Analysis of the situation is given, and since this is one 
of the “‘ Midget Books” the amount of information 
contained in so compaét a treatise may be regarded as 
little short of wonderful. 


Perers (William) In Germany Now. A Diary 
of Impressions in Germany, August— 
December, 1945. Progress Publishing Co. 
38. 6d. net. 

The author was attached to the Interpreters’ Pool 
of the British Army and, in his private capacity, had 
many means of seeing what was really happening in 
Germany at the time of his sojourn there. In his 
foreword, Mr. Norman N. Dodd, Labour M.P. for 
Dartford, agrees with much that the author records 
concerning the relations between Russia and Germany, 
but though he cannot endorse every conclusion to 
which Mr. Peters comes, he absolutely commends the 
spirit in which he has written his book and feels con- 
vinced that it will help to remove the ignorance and 


prejudice which still surround the problem of Germany. | 


In this we thoroughly endorse his views. 


Rattway Gazetrre. Conversion of Loco- 
motives from Coal to Oil Burning. 4to. 
Illus. Railway Gazette. 2s. od. net. 

The Ministry of Transport in August authorized 
the main line railway companies to convert their 
Locomotives from Coal to Oil Burning in order to 
save an eStimated million tons of coal per annum, 
The Great WeStern had in January already Started to 
convert some of their engines with considerable 
success. A full account of the G.W.R. experiment and 
the proposed general conversion is given in this 
booklet with illustrations. 

RICHARDSON (Philip J. S.) A History of Eng- 
lish Ballroom Dancing (1910-45). The 
Story of the Development of the Modern 
English Style. Illus. Jenkins. 1os. 6d. net. 

A delightful book, tracing the development of the 
modern English style of dancing through two wars 
and the crudities of the first attempts at tango, rumba, 
boston, ragtime, swing, jitterbug and jive which at 
length resolved themselves into the finished produéts 
of the post-war years. The author, for many years the 
Editor of “ The Dancing Times,” is thoroughly 
qualified to handle his subjeé exceliently. Naturally 
enough, war fever was the cause of many exaggerations 
in Style, such as the boogie woogie and intrusions of 
the shag and lindy hop. But excesses of this kind have 
been to a large extent eliminated and the art of English 
modern ballroom dancing has now become standardised 
and may be regarded as one of the foremost Styles in 
the world. A chapter is added on Dance Bands ; there 
is a list of the British and Star Champions and other 


winners of important competitions, including pi€tures 

of many of the couples pre-eminent for their work in 

this especial field. 

RoorHam (Jasper) Miss Fire. The Chronicle 
of a British Mission to Mihailovich, 1943- 
1944. Illus. Chatto & Windus. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

Here we have the story of Colonel Rootham and his 
companions who were sent as one of the British 
“Missions to General Mihailovitch in North Eastern 
Serbia, and spent a year with the guerillas. A chapter 
on the summer spent in Krajna makes exciting reading, 
and the adventures through which they passed durin 
the ensuing autumn and winter are fully described. 
Through a thousand difficulties, both political and 
military, the little party won its way, and after facin 
hardship, disease and dangers, the author came throu h 
his trials with a commendable conviétion of faith in t 
future. 

Rose (Felix) Les Grands Lyriques Anglais : 
Une Anthologie bilingue. Second edition. 
Oxford, Joseph Vincent. Paris, Marcel 
Didier. 6d. net. 

This work is indeed a tribute to the Entente 
Cordiale. It gives in attraétive form the best lyrical 
examples of our English poets from Shakespeare to 
Kipling, translated into French verse. Appearing first 
in 1940 it has been revised and abridged suitably for 
young Students of both languages. GuStave Rudler, 
Professor of French Literature at Oxford University, 
has contributed a preface. Biographical and critical 
notices have been added and a seleétion of popular 
folksongs. Librarians would do well to add this edition 
to their poetry colleétions. 
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Ryan (Mary) M.A. Our Lady’s Hours- 


Mercier Press. 6s. od. net. 

A book intended for those who recite the Little 
Office of Our Lady in any of its variant forms. 

Stmon (Andre L.) English Wines and Cordials. 
Gramol Publications. 6s. od. net. 

Evil days have fallen on M. Andre’s art since he 
revelled in writing expert books on the luscious 
produéts of the grape. Not that he has failed in describ- 
ing admirably (not to say well enough to set the 
reader’s mouth watering) the beauties and wholesome- 
ness of Damson, Apricot, Barley, Cowslip, Apple and 
Gooseberry Wines, to say nothing of Rose Wine, 
Walnut Mead, Four Fruits Ratafia, White Spruce Beer 

and Cider-Royal. While wines are expensive and hardly 

p to pre-war quality we may revel in new and strange 

y And, healthful and life-giving, as compounded accord- 
ing to these recipes. 

SKINNER (Liam C.) Politicians by Accident. 

Illus. Metropolitan Publishing Co. 15s. od. 


net. 

This colleétion of biogra hical sketches of the 
leading personalities in the irish Government, will be 
read with considerable interest by Students of Irish 
politics and history. The author emphasises the faét 
that he has not given us a series of formal biographies 
but rather a number of impressions based on critical 
and fundamental principles. It will be obvious that 
much patience and research have gone to the making of 
this volume, and that its value lies not only in the vivid 
portraits, but also in the special information given con- 
cerning Irish history during the last thirty years. 
SrePpHANIDEs (Theodore) Climax in Crete. 


Faber. 8s. 6d. net. 

Written by a doétor, who was attached to the 
R.A.M.C. throughout the campaigns of Libya, Greece, 
and Crete, this book, based on his diary, gives a most 
balanced and unpretentious account of the tragic 
Cretan campaign. The author's main obje& is to 
describe the mental, moral and psychological re-aétions 
of the normal person, when suddenly confronted by an 
unexpected emergency. Certainly, this will be con- 
sidered the best account that has so far appeared of that 
unforgettable campaign. 

Surron (Viétor) Window Display as a Career. 
Illus. Vawser & Wiles. 5s. od. net. 

Here is a new subject for those who feel an urge to 
display goods to the best advantage. Window-dressing 
in its relation to salesmanship is half the battle and a 
number of qualities go to make-up the successful 
ne of the art. Originality, a sense of form and of 
colour, a knowledge of how to make the best use of the 
material and space at hand are essential to success. But 
there is something else ; the ability to read the customer's 
mind and to forestall his wants. The various possi- 
bilities of making a good window show are fully 
discussed in a workmanlike manner. 

Truera (J.) The Spirit of Catalonia. Maps. 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press. 8s. 6d. net. 

After reading the author's first chapter, ‘‘ Astride 
the Pyrenees,”’ the reader becomes inspired by a real 
interest in the small country which lics within the con- 
fines of the Iberian Peninsula. Catalonia has been res- 
ponsible for the origin of some of the essential features 
of Western Civilisation and the author is at some pains 
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’ Studies, here discusses problems raised by the Atom 


to make this evident in this short but consistent narnm 
tive. Two of the most important sections of the book 
deal with the lives of Juan Lluis Vives and Servetugl 
Trueta, himself a doétor, is especially well qualified #9 
write of the great controversialist and physician, whe 
was one of the first to write a significant passage on the 
circulation of the blood. Servetus suffe for his 
beliefs, being burnt alive at Geneva “ for Heresigf? 

This chapter i is not the least important in the volume 
VERLAINE (Paul) Poemes Saturniens. Centaug 

Press. 5s. od. net. 

This is a new edition in French of Verlaing§ 
earliest published work, printed to commemorate tht 
fiftieth anniversary of the author’s death. Some of fi 
moést charming verses, beloved by his countrymen, a 
in the colle&tion, and will no doubt be much appreciated 
in this country by those who so far have had ut little 
chance of obtaining them. 

We're Ar Scuoor. By Ourselves 
Illus. Witherby. 8s. 6d. net. 

Over thirty boys between the ages of ten ang 
thirteen-and-a-half have collaborated in this unusual 
book, which will not only be found enjoyable by aif 
boys at Preparatory Schools, but will strongly appeal t 
parents. This account of their leisure hours covers§ 
wide range of interests, and includes plates showing 
boys printing, modelling and painting. Clearly the 
system here epiéted, by allowing complete freedom of 
self-expression, encourages the boys to take a keen 
interest in a large variety of subjeéts. 


Wiison-KniGut (G.) Hiroshima. Dakers, 


6s. od. net. | 
Our author, well known for his Shakespeariagiil 


Bomb. Even on such a subje& as this, one is delighted 
by the copious Shakespearian extracts, that have beet 
so admirably scleéted, in order to illustrate the various 
chapters. The main view presented, is that by attention 
to the literature*of our greater writers, we may leaml 
what kind of aétion we should pursue in the service @ 


mankind. 
FICTION 
AtrtH (Charles) Whatsoever a Woman Sowell 
Arthur Stockwell Ltd. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is described as ‘‘ A Cocktail,”’ and readers wil 
find that it gives them a fillip. The author declares thi 
Life has supplied the ingredients and these include bom 
bitter and sweet. The theme is, “Can a man love wil 
a great passion more than once ?”’ and the reader mull 
find his own answer to this important question. During 
his enquiry he will get a great deal of entertainmeml 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS 

THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. Vol. 
No. 13, Oétober, 1946.—AMERICAN LIBRARE 
ASSOCIATION BULLETIN. September 1st, 
O€tober 18t, 1946.—HEAD TEAC TERS’ REVIEW 
O€tober, 1946.—THE LIBRARIAN AND BOQE 
WORLD. November, 1946.—THE LIBRARE 
ASSISTANT. Nov.-Dec., 1946.--LIBRARY 
CIATION OF IRELAND Journal, Vol. 9, No. @ 
September, 1946.—LIBRARY OF CONGRESS Quail 
terly Journal of Current Acquisitions, August, 19464 
LIBRARY JOURNAL. O€@ober 1st, O@ober 
November 1st, 1946.—NEW ZEALAND LIBRAREE@ 
July, August, September, 1946.—TEACHERS 
TO-DAY. December, 1946-February, 1947. 
WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN. Oé@ober, 
vember, 1946. 
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